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THE ALDINE. 



AN OLD GERMAN TRIBUNAL IN THE 
HARZ MOUNTAINS. 

Are you ready for a flight into the regions ot old- 
fashioned romance? But whither? Where is the 
romantic yet extant in this last half of the nineteenth 
century ? Is it fairy-land ? Out of question, Oberon 
and Titania have migrated to some happier star, and 
there set about their business as marriage brokers 
again. Or is it in Love? Ah, that sort of romance 
was long ago dead and buried, and its epitaph writ- 
ten in the newspaper marriage advertisements. And 
what about the romance of Faith ? No doubt that 
kind is still alive, but it is the most perilous will-o'- 
the-wisp that ever misled and bewildered poor human 
enthusiasm. 

No, we shall wander into quite another land of 
romance than those Pontine marshes where super- 
stition has pitched its camp. It lies in a lovely glen 
of the wild Harz Mountains, where law and right 
rule, where honest German sense laughs at priestly 
cobwebs, where peace and good-will dwell, and the 
ancient time joins hands with our modern days, 



centuries ago, the ruins of a tumble-down church, 
called the "deserted church," and the hunting lodge, 
with its low-roofed, broad, open porch, where the 
Goddess of Justice has reared her temple. This is 
Volkmanrode, the goal of our May-day excursion. 
For to-day, on Walpurgis, or the first of May, here in 
the open fields, a court is held, just as it has been 
held for many hundred years, after a custom that is 
now kept up nowhere else in all Germany. Here is 
an ancient relic of German law, lingering along 
strangely enough into the present, and therefore well 
worth our close and careful studjr. 

Old chronicles tell us, that in these solitudes there 
once stood a village of Volkmanrode, which is men- 
tioned in an edict made by the Emperor Henry III., 
in the year 1043, assigning the hamlet to the archie- 
piscopal jurisdiction of Naumburg. About the middle 
of the fourteenth century the place passed out of the 
possession of the Marschalk family into that of the 
Princes Henry and Otto of Anhalt. There are no 
traces of the time when the village and its church 
fell into ruin. Early in the last century Beckmann 
wrote, "Although, for a long period, nothing has ex- 



rangers who act as a police, rolling back in a thou- 
sand echoes from the encircling hillsides. They are 
meant as a salute and signal for the arrival of the 
Court. Streaming together from far and near, the 
dwellers in the three villages of the plain, Abberode, 
Tilkerode, and Stangerode, group themselves on the 
slopes in a picturesque circle about the tribunal. At 
least two-thirds belong to the fairer sex : and after 
making close inspection, we cannot discover a single 
specimen of striking beauty. Hard work distorts the 
graceful curves of the figure, and traces on the still 
youthful face the wrinkled marks of age. 

The scene is unquestionably a singular and impres- . 
sive one. Under the porch of the lodge, near the 
majestic linden trees, the members of the Court take 
their seats at a plain wooden table — the judge, the 
clerk on his right, on his left the sheriff. Opposite 
them sits the forest reeve, who is also treasurer of the 
taxes, and behind the judge's bench stands bolt up- 
right the rural guard. At ten o'clock, three strokes 
of the president's ebony staff give, the signal for 
opening the session. The people rise and crowd into 
the narrow space aboutthe Court, standing in breath- 




through mediaeval usages, in an old-fashioned insti- 
tution, such as exists nowhere else in Germany, 
known as the "Court of Plaints and Penalties at 
Volkmanrode." 

As we leave Harzerode, our road stretches up 
along the southeastern sloping rise of the Lower 
Harz, through oak and beech groves, toward the 
picturesque hamlet of Shielo. Busy basket weavers 
peacefully inhabit this remote nook, content in their 
ignorance of the great world's turmoil. Green mead- 
ows and waving grain-fields tell of their out-of-door 
employment at tillage and pasturage. In half an hour 
we reach the village of Molmerswende, where close 
on the highway stands the church, and to the right 
of it, turning its gable to the road, the old parsonage 
where the author of " Lenore " first saw the dawn of a 
brighter century. Soon the grand dense beech forest 
recedes, the trees thin away, the landscape widens, 
and a lovely valley opens before us, girdled with 
mountains, hedged in by leafy groves, sparkling with 
the streamlet that wanders through grassy meadows 
on its way to the river Wipper. 

This is the spot. Once more across the height, 
into the valley, and up again to a little outstretching 
spur on the further slope, and there stand the glorious 
old linden trees, shadowing the spaces as they did 



DESERTED CHURCH IN VOLKMANRODE. 

isted here^except a dilapidated church tower, yet on 
this site a country court of justice is now held ever)'- 
year at May-day and at Michaelmas." This is the 
custom even now ; the court is still held twice a 
year on those days, and its jurisdiction extends to all 
breaches of the forest and game laws throughout the 
district. Disputes as to boundaries and questions of 
taxes are also brought before it. We have no certain 
knowledge as to the antiquity of this tribunal, but it 
may be conjectured that the erection of the Court 
coincided in time with the settlement of the village. 
There are about two hundred families in all subject 
to its jurisdiction, and every one of these must send 
to its sessions an adult representative, either male or 
female, under the penalty of at least five silver gros- 
chen on failure to do so. Only two families in each 
hamlet are exempt from this burden, and these two 
are fined ten silver groschen each, if they neglect the 
duty of providing for the table of the judges the cus- 
tomary mess of trout, which is solemnly eaten on 
the close of the session, at a picnic under the shade 
of the neighboring wood. 

Let us leave these historical details, and take our 
places as spectators of the approaching ceremony at 
the nearest point we can reach to the "deserted 
church." Four shots ring from the rifles of the four 



less silence, only stirred by a murmur among the 
leafy tops of the lindens, as if the spirit of the past 
swept whispering over this nook of consecrated 
ground. The Court is opened with elaborate solem- 
nity, by an interchange, between the judge and the 
sheriff, of old-fashioned forms in a quaint dialect, end- 
ing with gracious permission from his serene high- 
ness, the Duke of Anhalt, to entertain the causes that 
may be brought before it. 

The business of the tribunal consists in imposing 
fines upon the absent delegates, receiving payment 
of penalties, authenticating contracts and sales made 
among the villagers, and settling neighborhood dis- 
putes. After two or three hours devoted to these 
duties, the session is closed with the customary an- 
tiquated sentences, the judge rises, and solemnly 
invoking the mercy of heaven for the salvation of all 
in the last and dreadful judgment day, dismisses the 
assembly. The people disperse silently, as if the 
weight of that judgment already impended over 
them, and breaking into groups, drift away along 
the mountain paths to their homes. The four rifle- 
shots ring out once more — the echoes send back 
their rolling answer, and stillness settles again 
among the leafy linden domes over the ruined village 
and the " deserted church." 



